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Notes. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG’S 
MANUSCRIPTS : 


REPRODUCTION IN FACSIMILE. 


THE successful session of the International 
Swedenborg Congress at the Holborn Res- 
taurant, London, in July, 1910, was fitly 
followed by a meeting at the Swedenborg 
Society’s House, No. 1, Bloomsbury Street, 
on the 11th of the same month, between the 
Committee of that Society and authorized 
representatives of several American pub- 
lishing institutions. At this gathering a 
comprehensive scheme for the completion 
of the reproduction of Swedenborg’s MSS. 
in facsimile was discussed, and arrangements, 
financial and other, for carrying it into 
effect, were initiated. The chief agent 


| 
| 





appointed for this purpose was Mr. Alfred 
H. Stroh, M.A. (of the University of Penn- 
sylvania), and he attended the recent annual 
meeting of the Swedenborg Society, on 
24 June, to present in person the report of 
his third year’s work, and to exhibit some 
of its tangible results. 

But Mr. Stroh has been engaged upon work 
of the same kind, especially at Stockholm, 
and generally in Scandinavia, since the year 
1902. It may be convenient to preface these 
brief notes by a sketch of the position of 
affairs at the time of his undertaking the 
task. 

A note previously contributed by the 
present writer (11 S. ii. 22), headed ‘ Sweden- 
borg Manuscript Missing,’ treated also upon 
the whole of the MSS. left by the author, and 
mentioned the presentation of them by 
his heirs, in October, 1772, to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Stockholm. (It may 
here be interjected that the “‘ missing MS.” 
must still, unfortunately, be so described.) 
In 1780 Augustus Nordenskiéld—of a family 
later well-known in other fields—made a 
careful examination of the Swedenborg MSS.. 
most of which were in loose sheets. All 
these sheets he had well bound at his own 
expense, so that their preservation is in a 
great measure due to him. An “ inter- 
view ” with Mr. Stroh, reported in the Stock- 
holms Tidningen for 2 April last—an English 
translation of which appeared in Morning 
Iight for 19 April—enabled him to tell 
the readers of those newspapers of his recent 
trip to the ancestral home of the Norden- 
skidld family, at Frugard, near Helsingfors, 
where he found, and obtained the loan of, 
the most complete Swedenborgian collec- 
tions in existence covering the years 1770 
to 1790. Among these are the records of 
the ‘‘Societas pro Fide et Charitate,”’ an 
organization which, founded in Swedenborg’s 
own time, included many members who were 
his personal friends, 

But, returning to the eighteenth century, 
it may be noted that three of Swedenborg’s 
smaller MSS. were printed respectively in 
1780, 1784, and 1785: the first at the 
expense of A. Nordenskiéld, the second and 
third at the cost of their printer, Robert 
Hindmarsh. The enthusiastic admirer last 
named printed, and, conjointly with four 
friends, edited, Swedenborg’s * Apocalypsis 
Explicata,’ 4 vols., 4to, in 1785-9, the 
financial responsibility being chiefly borne 
by one of the five co-operators, Henry 
Peckitt. In 1813 and 1815 James Augustus 
Tulk produced Swedenborg’s Index to 
‘ Apocalypsis Revelata’ and to ‘ Arcana 
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Celestia,’ the former from a copy made by 
C. F. Nordenskidld. 

Commencing his adult life as a poor 
student in the University of Tiibingen, John 
Frederick Emanuel (or Immanuel) Tafel 
became later Regius Professor of Philo- 
sophy in that institution, and chief librarian 
of the Royal Library in that city. A con- 
ference took place in 1820 at Stuttgart 
between him and J. A. Tulk, one of the 
results of which was the issue, in the following 
year, of an advertisement announcing the 
forthcoming publication of a translation into 
German of the theological works of Sweden- 
borg and, if desired, of a reprint of the Latin 
originals. The work was begun shortly 
after this public announcement, but was 
hindered throughout the years 1826-9 by 
the action of the King of Wiirtemberg, 
taking the form of an embargo which was 
not removed until 25 March, 1829. From 
that time until his death in 1863 Dr. Tafel 
continued to edit, to translate, and (finan- 
cially helped by friends in England and 
America) to publish the writings of Sweden- 
borg. 

During the first twenty years the work 
was chiefly confined to the two branches 
named in the preliminary advertisement of 
1821. but in the year 1840 Dr. Tafel reported 
to the Swedenborg Society as ready for 
delivery ‘Ttinerarium Swedenborgii, sectio 
prima,’ and announced the impending ap- 
pearance of portions of ‘ Diarium Spirituale ’ 
and ‘ Adversaria.’ These manuscripts were 
in later years wholly reproduced in type, 
together with some minor works, as were 
in 1859-63 the first three volumes (A—Dama) 
of ‘Index Biblicus,’ which was completed 
(upon greatly condensed lines) by Dr. 
Achatius Kahl, Dean of Lund, in 1868. 
Judged from the standard furnished by 
present-day book production, Dr. Tafel’s 
volumes leave much to be desired, but they 
are quite equal in format to their literary 
contemporaries, and the correctness of their 
text has never been seriously questioned. 
Upon his death the whole stock of his Latin 
editions was acquired by means of a fund 
collected in England and America for the 
purpose, and the books divided between the 
two countries. A large part of the trans- 
atlantic portion was, however, destroyed in 
the great Boston fire of November, 1872. 

To the “ first editions ”” of Swedenborg’s 
works issued by Dr. Tafel between 1840 and 
1863 were added several from other sources. 
In 1840 the Swedenborg Society published 
‘“Canones Nove Ecclesiz,’ ‘De Domino et 
de Athanasii Symbolo,’ and ‘ Doctrina de 





Charitate.’ The Swedenborg Association, 
founded by members of the Swedenborg: 
Society on 17 April, 1845—and re-absorbed 
by the older body in 1863—included among 
its publications several of Swedenborg’s. 
posthumous manuscripts upon philosophical 
subjects. In 1859 G. E. Klemming, who 
later became Librarian-in-Chief of the 
Royal Library at Stockholm, published 
privately, in an edition of 99 copies, an MS. 
to which he supplied the title ‘ Swedenborgs. 
Drommar, 1744.’ 

Prof. Rudolph Leonard Tafel, nephew of 
Dr. Tafel, was recommended as his successor 
at the annual session of the General Con- 
vention of the New Jerusalem in America 
in 1866. It was not, however, until 1868 
that Dr. Tafel (the second) was able to 
proceed to Europe, reaching Stockholm in 
September, and proceeding thence, via Den- 
mark and Germany, to London, where he 
arrived in January, 1869. To the Sweden- 
borg Society he communicated an account 
of his three months’ work in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Results of an Investigation into. 
the Manuscripts of Swedenborg,’ but finan- 
cial considerations prevented that body from 
giving effect to his suggestions at that time. 

Dr. Tafel’s proposed work was warmly 
commended at the annual session of the 
English General Conference of the New 
Church in 1868, and at the similar gathering 
a year later steps were taken to provide the 
requisite funds. So successful were these: 
proceedings that to the session of the Con- 
ference in the following year—1870—the 
completion of the contemplated work was: 
fully reported. Adopting the process of 
photo-lithography—then in its early days, 
but holding the field for facsimile reproduc- 
tions—Dr. Tafel had completed ten folio: 
volumes, ‘Em. Swedenborgii Autographa. 
Editio Photo-lithographica,’ containing a 
grand total of 3,860 pages. He had also, 
in co-operation with Herr Miillensiefen, 
produced a photo-lithographic facsimile of 
Swedenborg’s own copy of Schmidius’s: 
Latin translation of the Bible, garnished 
with the seer’s marginal notes. Of the ten 
folio volumes, 110 (since reduced by various: 
accidents to a bare 100) copies had been 
produced at the joint expense of the American 
Convention and the English Conference, and 
had been equally divided between those 
corporations. Arrangements were at once 
made to present to public libraries in Eng-- 
land and upon the Continent those sets which 
had not already been bespoken by indi- 
vidual subscribers, and so liberally has that 
policy been followed that at the present: 
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moment sets can rarely be procured, and 
their scarcity must, in the very nature of 
things, increase. 


An important by-product of Dr. Tafel’s 
two visits to Scandinavia and Europe was 
his collection of “ Documents concerning the 
Life and Character of Emanuel Swedenborg,’ 
which as published, 2 vols. in 3, in 1875-7, 
furnish indispensable mémoires pour servir 
to every future biographer of their subject. 
The volumes also include many pieces from 
Swedenborg’s pen then for the first time 
committed to print. 


Dr. Tafel devoted a large part of the 
leisure permitted by the ministerial labours 
in England, which followed his return from 
Sweden, to the translation, and amplification 
of a section of Swedenborg’s ‘ Regnum 
Animale,’ the title of which in its English 
form runs thus: ‘The Brain considered 
Anatomically, Physiologically, and Philo- 
sophically.’ But at the time of his death, in 
1893, Dr. Tafel had completed only one-half 
of his task by issuing vol. i. in 1882, and 
vol. ii. in 1887. The Swedenborg Society 
has recently succeeded in appointing an 
editor for the remaining half in Prof. Dr. 
O. M. Ramstrém, Professor of Anatomy at 
the University of Upsala. 


The late Dr. James John Garth Wilkinson, 
one of the prime movers of the Swedenborg 
Association, and for many years an active 
member of the Swedenborg Society’s Com- 
mittee, addressed in 1886 to that body an 
** open letter’ urging the desirability of its 
procuring a photographic facsimile of the 
MS. of Swedenborg’s ‘ Diarium Spirituale ’ ; 
but the Society’s funds being already over- 
burdened, the suggestion was necessarily 
shelved. The publication of the same 
letter in America, however, resulted in steps 
being taken there by the General Con- 
vention aforesaid, in conjunction with the 
Academy of the New Church, which finally 
resulted in the appearance of an edition of 
110 copies of a phototyped facsimile of the 
‘Diarium Spirituale ’ in three folio volumes, 
dated respectively 1901, 1905, and 1905. 
This undertaking was subsidized to the 
extent of 1001. by the English General Con- 
ference, and of 2001. by the Swedenborg 
Society. Meanwhile the original of a little 
treatise on the ‘ Prophets and Psalms’ had 
been similarly reproduced, in 1896, by the 
Academy of the New Church, Bryn Athyn, 
Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 


(To be continued.) 





ST. MARY’S, AMERSHAM, BUCKS: 
CHURCHYARD INSCRIPTIONS. 


(See 11 S. vii. 464; viii. 23, 103, 204.) 


Nos. 133 to 172 inclusive are the remainder 
of those removed from the Raans Chapel: 
in 1906. 


133. Mrs. Mary Briant | Died |the 26th of 
March | 1824 | In the 90th year of | Her age. 

134, To the Memory of | Louisa Belcher | 
died May 3rd 1870 | aged 86 years. 

135. Mary Belcher | died Feby. 13, 1846: | 
aged 66 years, 

136. Nath]. Bateman, | died May 25th 1781 | 
Aged 47 Years. 

137. Mary Elizabeth | Assheton | died Septem-- 
ber 9th 1806 | Aged 47 Years. 

138. Charles Packer, | died July 26th 1854, | 
aged 68 Years— 

139. Charles Statham | died May 25th 1863 | 
aged 61 Years. 

140. Sarah Statham |died December 12th. 
1858 | aged 47 years. 

141. Mary Drake | Relict of the late Rev: John: 
Drake. LL.D. | Rector of Arershain | died on 
the 25th March 1838 | aged 77 years. 

142. Revd. | John Drake, LL.D. | Rector of 
Amersham | died January 3rd 1826 | Aged 75- 
Years. 

143. Margaret Frances Drake | Aged 31 | died 
December 24th 1812. 

144, Mrs. Elizth. Moody | widow of | Mr. Mattw 
Moody | died 2nd Jany. 1836: | in her 70th year. 

145. In Memory of | Mr. Matthew Moody | 
died December 21st 1820 | In his 49th Year. 

146. James Rogers | died | October 8th 1858 ;. 

| aged 72. ; 

147. Mary Anne, | wife of James Rogers, | 
daughter of |John and Elizabeth Charsley | 
died February 28, 1848. | aged 65 years. 

148. To | the Memory of | Mr. Timothy—Wing- 
field | Charsley |son of John and_ Elizabeth | 
Charsley | who died Novr. 13th 1820 | aged 43 


ears. 

149. Elizabeth Charsley, | died Decr. 28 1850,. 

| aged 77 years. 

150. In Memory of |Mr. John Charsley | 
Obit December 11th 1810 | Aged 75 years. 

151. In Memory of | Sarah Daughter of John 
and Elizabeth Charsley | Obit June 19th 1794 
aged 13 Years. 

152. Mrs. | Elizabeth Charsley | Grandaughter- 
of | Timothy Wingfield Esqr. | of this Town who 
lies in this Church ]|as Also her Mother and’ 
Sister | she died the 25th | of June 1793 | Aged 42.. 

153. To the Memory | of | Kitty Lawrence | 
who died July the 27th 1791 | aged 65 Years. 

154. John Lawrence | Esqr. | died 26th No-- 
vember 1802 | in the 73rd Year of | his Age. 

155. Mary Lomas | died October 7th 1857 | 
aged 51 Years. : 

156. Mary Lascelles | died Novr. 17th 1846, | 
aged 57. 

157. Christian Judge | died Novr. Ist 1845, | 
aged 73 years. 

158. Matilda Higham | died July 30th 1848: | 
aged 72 years. : 

159. Samuel Higham | died April 29th 1850,. 

| aged 77 Years. 
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160. Thomas Hayes Gent. | died Decr. 25th 
1782 | aged 64 Years. 

161. Mary Eaton | Relict of | the late Rev. 
John Eaton LL.D. | died Decr. 8, 1839. | aged 
86 years. 

162. The Reverend | John Eaton, LL.D. | 
Rector of St. Paul’s Deptford, | and of Fairstead, 
Essex. | died September 19th 1806. |aged 55 
“Years. 

163. Mrs. Ann Dimes. | Died January 21, 1837 

| In the 79th Year | of her age. 

164. Mr. William Dimes, | Died April the 1st 
1814. | In the 86th Year of | His Age. 

165. Benjamin Cowell Esqr. | Died March 30th 
1783 | Aged 68 Years. 

166. Rebecca Collier | widow of Thomas Collier 

| Surgeon | died 5th of May 1825. | Aged 61 
Years. 

167. James Chaddock | Died | November 6th 
1856 | (aged 77 years). 

168. Elizabeth Cecil | died | December the 4th 
1830. | Aged 75 Years. 

169. Mary Bradley | daughter of the late | 
Revd. Wm. Bradley | Rector of Hampstead 
Norris Berks | died Sepr. 28th 1865. | aged 70 
years. 

170. Mrs. Mary Bradley | Widow of the late | 
Reverend Wm. Bradley | Rector of Hampstead 
Norris—Berks | Died Feby. 22nd, a.pD. 1825. | 
aged 50 Years. 

171. Martha Bowden, | died | September 4, 
1839, | aged 80 Years. 

172. Thomas Bowden, | died | March 5th 1839. 

| aged 74 Years. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Amersham. 


(T’o be concluded.) 





WEBSTER AND SIR THOMAS 
OVERBURY. 
(See ante, pp. 221, 244, 263, 282.) 


It may be asked why it is assumed that the 
existence of parallel passages in ‘The 
Duchess of Malfy’ and the ‘Characters’ 
implies that Webster borrowed from the 
‘Characters.’ Webster’s play must have 
appeared on the stage in 1614, if William 
Ostler played a part in it, whereas the 
‘ New Characters ’ were not published until 
1615. It has been admitted that the 
‘Characters’ contain a passage closely 
resembling one that occurs in ‘The White 
Devil,’ published in 1612, and that they also 
contain material derived from Sidney and 
Montaigne. Is it not, therefore, more likely 
that the writer of the ‘Characters’ was 
indebted to Webster? The reasons that 
forbid this conclusion are these :— 

1. The context of the passages in Webster’s 
play, and the manner in which they are 
introduced into his text, clearly indicate 
that he was the borrower. In the ‘Cha- 
racters’ the sentiments expressed by the 





writer are always germane to the subject 
under discussion, and arise naturally out of 
the context. In Webster they usually 
appear as detached reflections or casual 
jokes, quite irrelevant to the purposes oi 
the dialogue, and obviously introduced solely 
for the purposes of ornament. 

2. Webster was a wholesale plagiarist. 
Even for a time when writers freely imitated 
one another, his works are remarkable for 
the profusion of borrowed matter they 
contain. Especially is this the case with 
‘The Duchess of Malfy,’ which shows its 
indebtedness to Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia’ and 
Florio’s ‘ Montaigne ’ on almost every page. 

3. Apart from the parallels in the ‘ Cha- 
racters,’ both ‘The Duchess of Malfy’ and 
‘The Devil’s Law Case’ contain, as I have 
shown, passages closely resembling lines in 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s poem ‘A Wife’; 
and Mr. Crawrorp has also shown that 
‘The Duchess’ contains unmistakable bor- 
rowings from writings of Donne and Chap- 
man first published in 1612. Now Sir 
Thomas was a close prisoner in the Tower 
from 21 April, 1613, until his death on 
15 Sept. ; and on 13 Dec. of the same year 
his poem was entered in the Stationers’ 
Register. In the case of the poem, there- 
fore, it is practically certain that Webster 
was indebted to Overbury. 

4. ‘The Devil’s Law Case,’ which was 
certainly written after 1615, when the ‘ New 
Characters’ were in print, also presents a 
number of indubitable parallels. 

Finally, is it possible, in spite of the 
repetition in ‘ The Duchess of Malfy ’ of the 
language and sentiments of the ‘ Characters,’ 
that the play in its present shape may yet 
have been written before Ostler’s death in 
1614, and that Webster may have had access 
to Overbury’s writings in an earlier MS. 
form ? The evidence of ‘The Devil’s Law 
Case’ parallels is of itself almost sufficient 
to disprove such a theory. But there is 
corroborative evidence which, although of a 
negative character, is none the less powerful. 
It is this: Webster's poem ‘A Monumental 
Column,’ which was published in 1613, 
contains, like ‘ The Duchess of Malfy,’ scores 
of lines borrowed from the works of other 
writers, including passages derived from 
Donne’s ‘Second Anniversarie’ of 1612. 
It is, as Mr. CrawForD says, “a mosaic 
of borrowings.’’ But whereas ‘ The Duchess’ 
contains more than a dozen passages derived 
from ‘The Wife’ and ‘Characters,’ ‘A 
Monumental Column’ owes not a single 
line to either of them, and this though the 
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‘Characters’ afford abundance of tempting 
material. 

It is clear, then, not only that Webster 
borrowed from ‘ The Wife ’ and ‘ Characters,’ 
but that he borrowed from the printed text 
of the sixth impression of these works, and 
it follows that ‘The Duchess of Malfy’ did 
not assume its present form before 1615. 
When Webster published the play in 1623 
he described it as “the perfect and exact 
Coppy, with diverse things Printed that the 
length of the Play would not beare in the 
Presentment.”’ If it appeared on the stage in 
1614, the published version differs from that 
originally acted in something beyond the 
mere inclusion of passages omitted for the 
purpose of shortening the time occupied in 
its performance. We can now account for 
an allusion to the French king and Court 
that “‘ can fitno other possible king or Court 
of France than Louis XIII. and his Court, 
and no other period than shortly after April, 
1617." The explanation must be that 
Webster partially rewrote his play for pub- 
lication, and that the passages borrowed 
from the ‘ Characters ’ and the opening lines 
of the play referring to the French Court 
were additions to the text of the play as it 
was originally acted. It is by no means 
unlikely that the text did not assume its 
final form until 1617 or even later. A 
parallel from Middleton’s play ‘ Anything 
for a Quiet Life,’ long since noted by Dyce, 
seems to have escaped the vigilance of Prof. 
Vaughan and Dr. Stoll, though it affords 
some evidence in support of their contention : 

[Duchess to Antonio :] The birds that live 7’ th’ 


eld 
On the wild benefit of nature, live 
Happier than we, for they may choose their mates, 
&e. *‘D.M.,’ ILI. v. (Hazlitt, ii. 225). 

“Think how compassionate the creatures of the 
field that only live on the wild benefits of nature 
are unto their young ones.’’—‘ Anything for a 
Quiet Life ’ (Middleton’s Works, ed. Dyce, iv. 472), 
The reference to ‘the late ill- starred 
voyage to Guiana ” in Act I. se. i. of Middle- 
ton’s play seems to point to Raleigh’s last 
voyage to Guiana, and consequently to a 
date for this play shortly after 1617. 

In this connexion also, though I am now 
travelling rather beyond the scope of these 
articles, another (hitherto unnoted) Webster- 
Middleton parallel may be cited :— 

[Duchess to Antonio :] O, let me shrowd my 
» blushes in your bosom, 

Since ’tis the treasury of all my secrets ! 
‘D.M.,’ I. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 178). 

[De Flores to Beatrice :] Come, rise and shrowd 

: your blushes in my bosom ; 
Silence is one of pleasure’s best receipts. 
‘The Changeling,’ III, iv. 





Nothing more can be said than that it is 
here fairly evident that one playwright 
borrowed from the other, and that it cannot 
now be taken for granted that Middleton 
was the borrower. All that is known 
about the date of his play is that it was. 
acted during the first week of January, 
1623, presumably, therefore, before Webster's 
was published, and that it cannot have been 
written before 1621, because its main plot 
is derived from Reynolds’s ‘ God’s Revenge 
against Murther,’ first published in that 
year. It may be that Webster was continu- 
ally touching and retouching his play, and 
that it did not assume its final form until 
he published it in 1623. H. D. SyYKEs. 
Enfield. 





CAWTHORNE AND Hatitey Famiuies.—I 
am much obliged to Mr. HERBERT E. Norris 
for the interesting entries published ante, 
p-. 56. LIregret my mistake in citing 10 S. 
ix. 218 in connexion with Cawthorne. My 
memoranda are not now accessible, but 
what I had in mind was one of my previous 
notes on the Halley family which contained 
incidental references to Cawthorne. 


From the parish registers of St. Clement’s, 
Eastcheap, London, the following entries 
were obtained by Mr. R. J. Beevor, M.A. :-— 


Baptisms. 

Roger Cawthorne, sonne of Thomas Cawthorne, 
was bpt. the 3lst day of Aug., 1585. 

Vincent, 31 Dec., 1582. 

Thomas, 11 Feb., 1581. 

William, 28 Sept., 1580. 

Margaret, 23 Aug., 1579. 

Robert, 28 Aug., 1577. 

William, 14 Mapch, 1573. 

Burials. 

William Hally, butcher, buried 21 June, 1576. 

Thomas Cawthorne, buried 8 May, 1592. 

William Cawthorne was buried 15 February, 
1655. 

Marriages. 

William Hawly and Anne his wife were married 
the 6th of May anno ut supra (1565). 

Thomas Cawthorne and Agnes Plasden were 
married 19 Oct., 1578. 

Christopher Muse and Sarah Gardiner were 
married 9 Nov., 1647. 

The Churchwardens’ Accounts of the 
parish of St. Clement, Eastcheap, in a 
Vestry Minute Book in the Guildhall Library, 
contain several references, circa 1640-55 et 
seq., to Humphrey Halley, the astronomer’s 
grandfather. Among other items is one 
relating to his 
‘‘request to the parishioners to be pleased to 
grant him a passage-way which was anciently 
used, adjoining the south side of the church, into 
St. Clement’s Lane.” 
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(See Magazine of History, New York, 
1909-10.) 

_ The first mention of this Humphrey Halley 
in the Company’s books at Fishmongers’ 
Hall 

“appears in a Court Minute, dated the 13th 
-January, 1631, where he is described as ‘Humfrie 
Halleye, of the Company of Vintners, London, 
dwelling in a tenement, belonging to this Company, 
‘called “* The Unicorn,” in Lombard Street,’ and 
potitioned to have a new lease, &c.”’ 

{See ‘ Extracts from British Archives, Third 
Series,’ in Magazine of History, New York, 
1909-10.) 

Some mention of ‘‘ The Unicorn ” appears 
on pp. 292-5 of ‘ “The Grasshopper” in 
Lombard ‘treet,’ by John Biddulph Martin 
{London, the Leadenhall Press Ltd., 1892). 
Was this “‘ Unicorn” not identical with its 
namesake first above mentioned ? 

A London record-searcher mentions an 

“Indenture of 17 April, 1665, re sale of pro- 

erty at Bushey, Hertfordshire, for 1501., to 

dmund Halley, citizen and salter, of London 
{Close Roll 419v).”’ 

‘This document has not been examined. 
The purchaser was the astronomer’s father, 
who died in 1684. The identity and sur- 
nume of his first wife Ann have not been 
ascertained. EuGENE F. McPIxe. 

135, Park Row, Chicago. 


** Larcesse.”—A week or two ago, as 
I walked through a field in East Suffolk 
where they were carrying the barley, I 
was asked for a “largesse.” It did me 
good to hear the fine old word again, and 
at was a pleasure to respond to the appeal. 
Arrived at a small town a few miles further 
on, I heard the Town Crier preface his 
tidings with “ Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!” and 
conclude with “‘ God save the King!” 

In these iconoclastic days, when so much 
that is venerable is being improved off the 
face of the earth, and good old English sup- 
planted by odious slang, a note may be 
acceptable to record that East Anglia still 
clings to some, at least, of its Norman- 
French words and phrases. H. D. Eis. 


LANGUAGE AND PuysiocNomy. (See 108. 
xu. 365, 416.)—I have picked up a crumb 
of fact concerning this interesting subject 
from the report of a lecture on ‘The Alpha- 
bet’ lately delivered in the Bostal Lane 
General Institute, Abbey Wood, by Prof. 
Gilbert Murray. He said 
“he had heard from travellers to remote places 
in South Arabia that the features of the people 
there became distorted owing to the violence with 
«hich they pronounced their consonants.” 


St. SwITHIN. 





Tue Pincrim FatHers: JOHN ALDEN.— 
It may have been remarked at the recent 
ceremony of the unveiling of the memorial 
to the Pilgrim Fathers at Southampton 
that one who claimed to be a lineal descend- 
ant of John Alden, the companion of Miles 
Standish in Longfellow’s well-known poem 
of ‘The Courtship,’ was present, and that 
in his speech at the after-proceedings this 
gentleman (a member of the English Parlia- 
ment) was most emphatic in his expression 
of disbelief in any form of persecution by 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The historian of ‘The British Empire in 
America,’ a work first published about the 
year 1720, however, devotes a long chapter 
to the persecution of Baptists and Quakers 
in New England, as also of those of the 
inhabitants who were charged with “ witch- 
craft”; and the author gives a lengthy list 
of the names of such persons as were im- 
prisoned for each of these “ offences.” 
Amongst these he mentions Capt. John Alden 
as having been one of the victims of the 
“‘witcheraft ’ persecution, and writes thus 
of him :— 

“Captain John Alden, a person of as good a 
character for sense, courage, and virtue as any 
in the country, lay fifteen weeks in prison, and 
then made his escape....He returned when the 
storm was over, surrendered himself to the 
superior court at Boston, and was cleared by 
proclamation in April, 1693.” 

There can be little doubt that this Capt. 
Alden was a son of the original John Alden 
who went over with the Pilgrim Fathers in 
the Mayflower, for we have an American 
author of a short biography of Duxbury 
notabilities in the eighteenth century, pub- 
lished at Boston in 1817, who thus writes :— 

* John Alden, another active man of the first 
ship’s crew, settled in Duxbury on the north side 
of Blue River, and a part of his farm is now in 
possession of one of his descendants, Judah 
Alden, Esquire. Captain John Alden, son of the 
aforesaid John Alden, commanded the sloop 
Mary, a vessel belonging to the Government, 
in 1668 and 1669 in several expeditions against 
the French and Indians.” 

M. N. 


ELizABETH JOANNA WESTON.—It has not 
yet been settled to which Weston family 
the ‘English Sappho” belonged. In a 
letter, dated 12 Oct., 1598, to her only 
brother, John Francis, who was then study- 
ing at Ingolstadt, she mentions an “ affinis 
noster, Ludomilla Kellea,” with her two 
little boys, who was returning to England. 
This may be a clue in the hands of genea- 
logists. According to a Hungarian papcr, 
her daughter Felicitas was an _ancestress 
of Louis Kossuth. L. L. K. 
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Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


** Hoosn.”’-—At this great distance from 
the British Museum, and with the slender 
resources of this, the Cinderella colony, it is 
not easy to track the hunted word. Could 
any of your readers say whether the word 
“hoosh,” used (if I am not in error) of a 
mixture of chocolate and other stuff com- 
pounded by Capt. Scott near the South Pole, 
and the Esquimaux word hoosh, the name of 
a highly intoxicating drink, are one and the 
same ? Can any reader give me a clue as 
to the earliest known use of ‘“ hoosh”’ in 
English explorers’ books and works relating 
thereto ?. Apart from this use of ‘‘ hoosh ” 
for one of the last meals partaken of by the 
Scott Expedition, I have only found it 
somewhere in The Wide World Magazine— 
in an issue of this year, referring to Aleutian 
Islanders, who are said to be debarred from 
“hoosh”’ Jest they run ‘amok.’ My 
impression is, however, that the word occurs 
somewhere in an account of Sir John Franklin 
and in Admiral McCl‘ntock’s Journals. 

Crctn OWEN. 

Perth, Western Australia. 


“ ANGELINA GUSHINGTON.’”’— Who was 
the author of ‘‘ Thoughts on Men and Things. 
A Series of Essays. By Angelina Gushing- 
ton,” published in 1868 by Rivingtons ? 
It is not mentioned in Halkett and Laing’s 
‘Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous Literature.’ I have heard it attributed 
to Lord Dufferin, but this is no doubt owing 
to confusion with Lady Dufferin’s ‘ Lispings 
from Low Latitudes’ (1863), which pur- 
ported to be extracts from the Journal of 
the Hon. Impulsia Gushington. 

F. H. C. 


_““ HEN anp Cuickens”’ Sian. (See 11 S. 
vi. 67; vii. 67.)—At the latter reference Mr. 
Wint1amM GILBERT mentions a tenement 
called ‘‘Hen and Chickens,” located ap- 
parently in Lombard Street, or in St. Nicho- 
las Lane in the parish of St. Nicholas Acon, 
according to the will of James Hall of St. 
Clement, Eastcheap, citizen and draper 
(dated 16 Nov., 1665; P.C.C. 43 Lloyd). 

Can Mr. Ginpert state the location 





definitely ? and can he or any reader say 
whether that tenement was or was not | 
identical with its namesake mentioned at | 


the first reference given above? I refer 
there to the “Hen and Chickens” be- 
queathed by the astronomer Halley’s younger 
surviving daughter, Mrs. Catherine Price, in 
1764--5 (P.C.C. reg. Rushworth, 423). to her 
eventual heir, Halley Benson Milliken, at 
which time this ‘‘ Hen and Chickens ” was 
described as being “in Whitechapel, High 
Street, in the occupation of John Allen ” 
(see 10 S. iii. 6; 11S. ii. 466). My maps of 
London do not help me much in this instance. 
EvcEeNE F. McPIKE. 
135, Park Row, Chicago. 


‘ TRANSCENDENTAL.”—Can any one send 
me a reference to the place in which Carlyle 
alludes to Emerson’s teaching as ‘‘ transcen- 
dental moonshine’’? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


BUCKERIDGE AND REYNOLDS.—Who was 
Dorothea, the wife of Arthur Buckeridge, 
Rector of Crick, Northants, 1697? Her 
will, dated 21 Sept., 1748, proved the 
following year (P.C.C. Lisle 131), states her 
to be of Rugby in county of Warwick, 
widow. She mentions therein nieces 
Frances, Dorothea, Penelope, and Sarah, 
daughters of my late brother Breton, de- 
ceased ; said Frances, wife of Hans Hissing ; 
said Sarah, wife of Christian Frederick 
Weber; Robert, Thomas, and Sarah, Doro- 
thea, and Rebecca, sons and daughters of 
my late brother Thomas Breton, deceased ; 
said niece, wife of Owen Lloyd, picture of 
Mr. William Alstone; said Dorothea, wife 
of Samuel Gibbons; said niece Rebecca 
Johnston ; brother Edward Reynolds, de- 
ceased; late brother Henry Barwell; late 
brother Thomas Reynolds, the picture of 
Dame Esther Temple; Frances, widow of 
John Cox, daughter of Thomas Reynolds ; 
brother Joshua Reynolds, lands, tene- 
ments, at Lubenham, in Leicestershire ; 
Thomas Alston, of Pavenham, in co. Bedford ; 
poor widows and housekeepers of Crick, in 
Northampton. A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Witt1am Murpocu. (See ante, p. 227.) 
—Will Mr. Jonas kindly give his reason for 
stating that Murdoch is buried in Hands- 
worth Churchyard ? I have always under- 
stood that Watt, Boulton, and Murdoch 
were all three buried in the church. The 
memorials to Boulton and Murdoch (see 
9 S. vi. 358) are in the chancel, and the 
Watt statue is enshrined in a side chapel 
close by. 

See also 9 S. vi. 227, 358; ix. 118, 317, 
372; x. 35, 96. JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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“Tramways.” (See 2S. v. 128; xii. 229, 
276, 358; 6S. ii. 225, 356, 498; iii. 12, 
218. 413, 433, 477; 7S. iii. 96, 373: vi. 285; 
11 8. viii. 168, 275.)—The article ‘ Railway ’ 
in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ (ed. 1880) 
states that 
SAIN 1745......one was in operation in Scotland— 
namely ashort coal-line from Tranent to Cockenzie, 
which General Cope selected as a position at the 
battle of Prestonpans.” 

John Home ({‘ Hist. of the Rebellion in 
the Year 1745,’ 1802, at p. 113) describes 
this as “the waggon road from Tranent to 
Cockenzie.’ Are there instances of its 
being called a ‘*‘ tramroad ”’ or “‘ tramway ”’ 
(or a “ railway ”’) in contemporary accounts 
of the battle? So faras I know, the earliest 
instance supplied of ‘“‘ tramroad”’ for the 
‘Oxford English Dictionary ’ is of 1804: and 
the earliest of ‘tramway ” is of 1825: so 
I am sure the editor will be glad to have 
the words traced back right into the eigh- 
teenth century, if it be possible. Q. V. 


Smmon pDE Montrort AND LEWES.— 
After the Battle of Lewes, on 12 May, 1264, 
the victorious Earl Simon advanced upon 
the town, and met the King at the West 
Gate. 

1. Have we any detailed account of this 
meeting ? and where is it to be found ? 

2. Have we any authentic likeness of 
Earl Simon, or any record from which we 
may learn what manner of man he was ? 

These questions are asked in view of 
proposals now under discussion for the 
erection at Lewes of some sort of memorial 
to Earl Simon. C. E. GRAVELY. 


JOHN, MARK, AND JEREMIAH ARCHER.— 
I should be glad if any of your readers 
could supply information relative to John 
Archer, who had farms at Bishopwearmouth 
and Newbottle, in the county of Durham, 
between 1689 and 1700. 

He had, with other issue, two sons: 
Mark, baptized at Bishopwearmouth in 
1691; and Jeremiah, baptized there 1696. 
These distinctive Christian names may 
prove a clue in affiliating this line of Archer. 

HENRY LEIGHTON. 

37, Southampton Row, W.C. 


HIGHLANDERS AT QUEBEC, 1759.—Can 
any of your readers tell me who the High- 
landers were who were present at the taking 
of Quebec in 1759? I have seen them 
called ‘‘ Frasers’ and the 78th, but there is 
no Highland regiment, according to the 
Army List, that bears Quebec on its colours. 

ALFRED GWYTHER. 





NEVILLE-ROLFE: GARNETT: BROOKS- 
BANK.—Edmund Rolfe of Heacham Hall, 
Norfolk, died without issue on 17 Dec., 1836, 
and he left his estates to the Rev. Strick- 
land Charles Edward Neville, M.A., Vicar 
of Heacham (who assumed by royal licence, 
bearing date 1 March, 1837, the surname 
and arms of Rolfe), who was the eldest son 
of a deceased Lieut.-General Charles Edward 
Neville, R.A. 

Information is sought respecting the 
parentage of this General Neville, and also 
concerning the origin of two sisters, Martha 
and Elizabeth Rolfe, who were known tobe 
related to the Neville family, and married 
respectively Thomas Garnett and Thomas 
Brooksbank. 

There is extant a curious ghost story 
relating to the above-mentioned persons 
and place. F. W. R. GARNETT. 

Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


Numerats.—Can any of your readers 
tell me in what language the numerals are 
somewhat like ‘ina,’ ‘dina,’ ‘“ deina”’ 
(z.e., one, two, three)? I think it is one of 
the Gaelic group, and I should like to know 
the numerals up to 21. 

F. J. JENCKEN, Colonel A.M.S. 

Fedamore, Lexden Road, Colchester. 

[See the authorities cited at 6S. xi. 206, 336, 472, 
under ‘Numbers used in scoring Sheep,’ and at 
SS. iv. 45, under ‘ Anglo-Cymric Score.’] 


ORIGIN OF PictuRE Soucut: ‘THE Last 
ComMUNION oF St. Mary.’—A lady resid- 
ing in Ohio has charge of an old picture 
which had long been neglected, but which 
she had carefully cleaned and photographed 
in 1911. It represents the scene in the 
popular legend of the life of the Madonna 
when, being notified by an angel that she 
was soon to be removed from earth, she 
expressed the wish that the Apostles should 
be assembled that they might make their 
communion with her for the last time before 
her assumption into heaven. 

The picture shows her reclining in the 
foreground, and St. John about to com- 
municate her, while St. Peter and his fellow- 
Apostles surround her—except St. Thomas, 
who appears at the door, pressing forward 
in haste. Above the group heaven is 
opened, and God the Father is depicted in 
the act of benediction. Some parts of the 
photograph are obscure. 

I have been assured that the picture has 
been in Ohio for fifty years. The suggestion 
has been made that it was originally an 
altarpiece somewhere in Europe, or that 
it is a replica of such a picture. But this 
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is merely conjecture. Any information 
about the legend or the picture will be 
thankfully received. I may add _ that, 
before I saw this photograph, I saw an 
outline sketch bearing the same name in an 
illustrated magazine, but differing in the 
arrangement of the figures. Unfortunately, 
I do not recall the name of the magazine. 
JOHN P. LAMBERTON. 

[‘ The Catholic Encyclopedia ’ might be consulted 

for the legend, which is well known.] 


ScHOOLBOYS IN THACKERAY.—I am 
almost certain the following is found in 
Thackeray, but a diligent search through 
all his volumes has failed to come upon it. 

He is talking of schoolboys full of vague 
enthusiasms which afterwards come to 
nothing. He instances one who wrote 
impassioned verses about the Crusades, 
and afterwards became a quite common- 
place citizen. The verses he used to write 
were of this kind (I quote from imperfect 
recollection) :— 

On to the breach, ye soldiers of the Cross, 
and fill the reeking fosse 
. . . . . battleaxe and mangonel ; 
Ye gallant archers, ply your crossbows well. 

Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ would 
kindly help me with a reference. 

G. V. L. 


AvutTHoR WANTED.—Who is the author 
and what the source of the following lines, 
written under the picture by Herbert 
Schmalz, ‘ Where is my Lord the King ?’ 
Again she spoke: ‘‘ Where is my lord the king? ” 
And closing round a deeper silence seemed 
To hold the host. ‘‘ Where is thy father, boy ? ” 
Nor answered but the harsh horns hardly blown 
From shore to sea ; and low before her bowed 
His head the Prince, and all around stood dumb. 


8. F. S. 


ADMIRAL JOHN GUY OF GREENWICH.— 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ (sub ‘ Atkinson 
of Cangort’) mentions him as having relieved 
Derry by breaking the boom. I should be 
glad of a reference to any records of his 
family, descents, and services. Did he settle 
in Ireland ? W. Roserts Crow. 


1. Miss Mitrorp’s ‘TaLtes or Our VitL- 
LAGE.’—Will some one tell me who were the 
persons, and what the plac:s, represented 
by initials in this book ? 

2. BERKSHIRE TOMBSTONES.—I should be 
glad of inscriptions from churchyards in 
Berkshire. Please reply direct. 

(Mrs.) Corr. 


Finchamstead. Berks. 





** JONGHEER.”—Will one of your corre- 
spondents kindly give me information as 
to this word, which, I understand, is a 
Dutch title of lesser nobility, somewhat 
like our “Sir’”?? Is this so? Is it heredi- 
tary ? When did it come into use ? 

Lucis. 


Rosin Lyrx.—Can any of your readers 
tell me if any biography of Robin Lyth, the 
smuggler, of Flamborough, on the York- 
shire coast, has been published, or what 
authorities there are on the subject ? 

B. FREDERICK. 


Poems By H. F. Cary.—A century ago 
the Translator of Dante (his title to the 
remembrance of posterity), in a letter to 
his brother-in-law, the Rev. Thomas Price, 
dated 28 Dec., 1813, wrote :— 

“Can you as a Cambro- Briton tell me what was 
the ensign of the Welch [sic] nation before we con- 
quered you in the time of Edward the First? I 
ask this with reference to a short poem that I have 
lately written, in which a line is left incomplete 
for want of this information.” 

On this passage his son, the Rev. Henry 
Cary, observes in his ‘ Memoir’ of his father 
(vol. i. p. 284) :-— 

“Tn the last of the foregoing letters mention is 
made of his having written a short poem ; I believe 
it is the same as that alluded to in his Journal, 
July 2, of this year, under the title of ‘ Visions of 
Roméo.’* The poem was never printed, but in after 
life, when he had some thoughts of publishing a 
volume of original poems, my father selected this 
as the one that should stand first in the collection. 
As I hopeit will shortly make its appearance before 
the putiie [1847], I will not anticipate the critics 
by further notice of it at present.” 

Was this filial hope ever fulfilled ? and, if 
so, when ? 

I would fain see the volume, if published, 
for the few poems contained in the ‘ Memoir ’ 
whet the appetite for further specimens of 
Cary’s muse. Some time in 1788 he issued 
a small quarto volume of twenty-eight 
sonnets and three odes, but that is, of course, 
not the book referred to above. Two fine 
sonnets from this collection, beginning 
respectively 

I ask not riches, and I ask not power, 


Oft do I burn to snatch the epic lyre, 
are given in the ‘Memoir’ (ibid., p. 19)» 
‘* not as being the best, but as best evidencing 
the tone and temper of the writer’s mind.” 
Cary was a fine sonneteer as well as a fine 
translator. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





* 1813, July2. Finished writing the ‘ Visions of 
Roméo.’ ”’ 
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HAMILTON OF BLACKHOLE.—I should be 
glad of any information as to the ancestry 
of Claud Hamilton of Blackhole. He was 
married to Janet Orr, and their daughter 
Marion, in 1633, was married to Robt. 
Alexander of Blackhouse, Boghall, and 
Newtown. He was buried in Paisley Abbey 
Churchyard, and the arms on the tomb are 
those of the Abercorn family. 

Davip Hay PEFFERS. 

Crawley, Sussex. 


BiIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
about the following boys who were ad- 
mitted to Westminster School: (1) Thomas 
Edward Allen, admitted 5 Feb., 1818; 
(2) William Allen, admitted 31 Jan., 1775; 
(3) Plomer Allway, admitted 20 Jan., 1845 ; 
(4) George Anderson, admitted Christmas, 
1812; (5) Robert Andrews, admitted 
24 Jan., 1774; (6) Bransby Arnold, ad- 
mitted 28 Jan., 1839; (7) Robert Atkinson, 
admitted 7 Feb., 1786; and (8) Wynne 
Frederick Dott Staples Aubrey, admitted 
5 Oct., 1842. G. F. R. B. 


THE QUEEN oF CanDy.—In the ‘ Oriental 
Annual’ for 1834 is published a portrait of 
the Queen of Candy by Daniell. I should 
be very glad to know where the original of 
this can be seen. F. V. SHarp. 

Cambridge. 


History or County Down.—I shall be 
greatly obliged if any reader can tell me 
where I may obtain historical information 
of Newry and the County Down during the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 

W. A. Apam, Major. 

Carlton Club, S.W. 


St. Vepast’s Crock.—Set in the steeple 
of the church of St. Vedast, Foster Lane, 
London, is a clock without a face. It has 
all the works of a regular clock, but no dials, 
a bell proclaiming the hours. I should be 
glad to hear of any similar clocks. 

J. ARDAGH. 


GENTLEMEN PENSIONERS IN His Ma- 
Jesty’s HovusEeHoLtp.—Where can one get 
particulars of the appointments of above 
made in 1751 and onwards? There is a 
list of their names in ‘The Court and City 
Register’ for that year. : 


TWEEZER’S ALLEY, between Milford Lane 
and Water Street, Strand. Can any corre- 
spondent tell me the origin of this name ? 

A. D. Power. 

New University Club, St. James’s Street, 8.W. 





Replies. 
THE ROAR OF GUNS AND THE 
GLARE OF FIRE: WATERLOO. 


(11 S. viii. 269.) 


I rHoucut that it was a well-known his- 
torical fact—of which there is abundant 
contemporary evidence—that the cannons 
at Waterloo were distinctly heard on the 
cliffs of Kent from Dover to the Foreland ; 
and that it was known in London and most 
— of England that a great battle had 
een fought, several hours before news of 
the battle and its result actually arrived. 
The distance is less than 130 miles, and the 
intervening surface a great plain—partly 
land, partly water, with nothing to disturb 
the sound-waves. 

I have myself on several occasions heard 
on the banks of the Teviot the guns of 
Edinburgh Castle, and cannonading in the 
Firth of Forth, although there are at least 
three ridges of higher ground to obstruct the 
sound - waves. On one of these occasions 
it was noted that the peals were heard 
much louder on Rubers Law, a hill three 
miles farther off, than in the valley below ; 
and it was recorded in local papers that the 
firing was heard by shepherds on Carter 
Fell, on the border of Northumberland, 
and on Peel Fell, in Cumberland. 

As to Waterloo, I may contribute a fact. 
My mother was born in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, and lived till 
1887, and her girlhood was pervaded with 
incidents of the Napoleonic War, which 
in my boyhood she always spoke of simply 
as “the War” or “the Last War.” In 
those days the town of Hawick, of which 
she was a native, was dependent for its 
earliest news from London upon the mail 
coach from Carlisle, forty-five miles off, and 
on occasions of great interest or anxiety many 
persons used to walk out several miles on 
the Carlisle road to meet the coach and get 
early news. On the occasion of a British 
victory the coach came gaily draped with 
flags, while a defeat was announced by 
insignia of woe; so that even at a distance 
it could be told whether it brought news of 
victory or defeat. On the occasion of the 
Battle of Waterloo excitement was very 
great, and between sixty and a hundred 
men and boys went out to get the news. 
A detachment of these was left at the head 
of the Loan on the western outskirt of the 
town, another at Langbaulk, a third at 
Branxholm Bridge, a fourth at Branxholm, 
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a fifth at Newmill, a sixth at Teindside, 
while the most active pushed on to the 
Change House, where the coach changed 
horses for the last stage on the way to 
Hawick. When these learnt that the 
battle had been fought at Waterloo, and 
had resulted in a signal victory, there was 
a shout of exultation and wild hurraying, 
which was heard at Teindside; there it was 
at once repeated and sent on to Newmill, 
and so stage by stage, till almost before 
the coach left the Change House wild 
hurrays at the Loanhead announced to 
the burghers of Hawick that a great victory 
had been won; and long before the mail 
coach reached the town the whole popula- 
tion—“ everybody that could crawl,” as I 
was told—was assembled on the Tower 
Knowe to hear the particulars of the great 
victory. Women also lent their aid. My 
mother, then in her early teens, accom- 
panied two or three elder sisters as far as 
Langbaulk, and some fifty years after 
pointed out to me the spot on which they 
stood and heard the cheering at Branxholm 
Bridge, and raised their own cheers to be 
heard at the Loanhead. One of my uncles 
pushed on much farther. The first time I 
heard the tale I asked him how they knew 
that there had been a battle, and that there 
would be news of it that day. His answer 
was that it had been expected all over the 
country for several days that there would be 
a battle somewhere on the way to Brussels, 
and that the mail-coach on the preceding 
day, or the day before, brought news that 
heavy cannonading had been heard on the 
coast of Kent all Sunday, the 18th of June, 
and that news of the result was expected to 
come that day. Thus the sound of the 
guns heard on the Dover cliffs gave the first 
intimation of the battle, although it did not 
give the result. 

Hawick, being an inland town, was one 
of those selected for the quartering of French 
prisoners on their parole of honour. These 
were mostly officers and educated gentle- 
men, possessed of pecuniary means, and 
many of them employed their time of cap- 
tivity in works of art and ingenuity. When 
I was a boy many such proceeds of the 
skill of “‘the French Prisoners” were pre- 
served in the town, and doubtless many 
still exist. Among other things, the earliest 
map or plan of the burgh and neighbour- 
hood was made by some of them from actual 
survey. My mother has told me that one 
of the most vivid impressions of her 
childhood was that of seeing grown-up men— 
French prisoners—weeping when everybody 
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else was rejoicing because news had come 
of a battle in which the British had been 
victorious and the French defeated with 
much slaughter. At the Peace of 1814 the 
French prisoners were released, and returned 
to France, where several of them subsequently 
rejoined Bonaparte when he returned from 
Elba. Many of these had been great favour- 
ites with those with whom they lodged in 
Hawick; and it in some degree damped the 
exultation over the glory of Waterloo when, 
by and by, news came that one and another 
of these officers who had been liberated and 
had again joined Bonaparte, had fallen in the 
great battle. J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 





** QUEEN’S TRUMPETER ”’ (11 S. viii. 249). 
—By this is probably meant the Sergeant- 
Trumpeter, who is an officer of the Royal 
Household presiding over sixteen ordinary 
trumpeters. The earliest mention of the 
office occurs in the reign of Edward VI., 
when the post was held by Benedict Browne. 
This gentleman had been Trumpeter to 
Henry VIII. at an annual salary of 241. 6s. 8d. 
The office is mentioned as being filled in 1641, 
but without name of the holder. In 1685 
Gervase Price held it, and he was succeeded 
by Mathias Shore, who had been a trum- 
peter-in-ordinary to James II., being pro- 
moted afterwards to Sergeant Trumpeter. 
Mathias died 1700. He was succeeded in 
the office by his son William, who, like his 
father, had been previously a trumpeter- 
in-ordinary. William died December, 1707, 
and is buried at St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
He was succeeded by his brother John, who 
was the most famous trumpeter of his time. 
At the public entry of George I. in 1714 he 
rode as Sergeant Trumpeter in cavalcade, 
bearing his mace. He was the inventor of 
the tuning-fork. He is said to have split 
his lip in blowing his favourite instrument, 
and to have thus incapacitated himself 
from playing. He died 20 Nov., 1752, 
aged 90 (20 Nov. John Shore, Esq., 
Serjeant Trumpeter to his Majesty,’ Gent. 
Mag., 1752, p. 536). 

His sister Catharine was Mrs. Colley 
Cibber. It will be remembered that Cibber 
lamented that his muse and his spouse were 
equally prolific: ‘the one was seldom the 
mother of a child but in the same year 
the other made me the father of a play.” 
Catharine Shore had been a pupil of Henry 
Purcell, and shortly after her marriage she 
appeared on the stage as a singer, to her 
brother John’s trumpet accompaniment. 
Purcell composed for John Shore (see 
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‘ Orpheus Britannicus’). Shore’s playing is 
commended in The Gentleman's Journal for 
January, 1691/2. His name appears as 
one of the twenty-four musicians to Queen 
Anne. Rimbault in ‘The Cheque Book 
of the Chapel Royal ’ (Camden Society) says 
that Mathias and William Shore were 
brothers, and that John was a nephew of 
William ; but it seems more likely that 
Grove’s ‘ Dict. of Music’ is correct, and 
that William and John were brothers. 

At John Shore’s death (1752) Valentine 
Snow succeeded, and held the post until 
1770, when he died. He was _ possibly 
a son of Moses Snow, a minor composer 
and lay vicar of Westminster Abbey (see 
Rimbault, ‘Cheque Book’). His daughter 
Sophia (b. 1745) eloped with Robert Bad- 
deley, and became the famous actress. The 
successors of Snow were, many of them, not 
even musicians. 

John Charles Crowle, who held the office 
in 1812, was meritorious in one thing, viz., 
that he presented to the British Museum 
the well-known extra-illustrated copy of 
Pennant’s ‘London’ in fourteen folio 
volumes. 

In 1858 the post was again held by a 
musician—Joseph Williams; and in April, 
1875, by J. G. Waetzig. 

The Sergeant Trumpeter formerly claimed, 
under letters patent, a fee of 12d. a day for 
every person sounding a trumpet, beating a 
drum, or playing a fife in any play or show 
without his licence, for which licence 20s. 
a@ year was demanded. Both Mathias and 
William Shore successively issued advertise- 
ments authorizing all magistrates to receive 
such fees, and apply them to the relief of 
the poor. 

The Records of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Department, the Accounts of Coronations 
from Edward IV., the Establishment Books 
of the Household (1641 to 1759), and the 
Salary Accounts (1667 to 1782) are lodged 
in the Public Record Office, but are not 
open to inspection without permission from 
the Lord Chamberlain. Possibly further 
details could be obtained through the Earl 
Marshal and the Heralds’ College. I have 
obtained much information from the valuable 
articles by Mr. W. H. Husk in Grove’s 
‘ Dict. of Music.’ A. L. HUMPHREYs. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


I have in my possession a document en- 
dorsed ‘‘Thomas Maclean, sworn Household 
Trumpeter in Ordinary to His Majesty.”’ He 
was appointed by warrant from the Earl of 
Hertford, Lord Chamberlain, 24 Jan., 1771. 


| 





At the Coronation (1821) of George IV. 
there was a Sergeant Trumpeter, carrying his 
mace, with sixteen Household Trumpeters. 
In 1835 the Sergeant Trumpeter was Thomas 
L. Parker, Esq., and under him eight House- 
hold Trumpeters. It is possible that he 
may have been the Queen’s Trumpeter of 
1838. R. J. FyYNMORE. 


Cromarty (115. viii. 130, 178).—If Cromar 
and Cromarty be of Viking origin, may not 
Cromer of the Norfolk coast have a similar 
source ? Repps and Thorpe, &c., appear 
to be Scandinavian. FRANcEs HALES. 


An Ezzevir (11 S. viii. 209, 250).—To 
the valuable bibliographical notes of Mr. 
A. L. Humpureys it may be added that 
Berghman’s ‘Nouvelles Etudes sur la 
Bibliographie Elzevirienne—Supplément & 
lYouvrage sur les Elzevier de M. Alphonse 
Willems,’ was published in 1897, twelve 
years after the ‘Etudes’ of 1885. It is a 
most important book, and an Appendix of 
five pages is devoted to a faithful ‘‘ Compte- 
rendu ”’ of Mr. Goldsmid’s ‘‘ complete cata- 
logue.” 

Of the ‘Etudes’ only 100 copies were 
printed, and of the ‘ Nouvelles Etudes’ 550 
copies, including 50 on large paper. Bergh- 
man’s works are invaluable in their way, 
but he is rather given to repeating himself. 
The note on Giannotti’s book which is 
given ante, p. 250, by Mr. HUMPHREYS 
from the Stockholm Catalogue, will be found 
in the ‘ Etudes’ on p. 37, and in the ‘ Nou- 
velles Etudes’ on p. 65. 

A work that should not be overlooked is 

** Catalogue d’une collection unique de volumes 
imprimés par les Elzevier et divers typographes 
hollandais du XVII°* siécle. Rédigé par Edouard 
Rahir. Précédé d’un Avant-Propos par Y. 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, de PAcadémie frangaise, 
et d’une Lettre de M. Alphonse Willems, prc - 
fesseur A JT Université de Bruxelles.’ Paris, 
Damascéne Morgand, 1896. 

There is an idea, prevalent chiefly among 
novelists, that ‘‘ Elzevirs’’ are scarce and 
valuable. The wicked but cultured baronet 
usually has the walls of his study, where the 
spaces are not filled with Corots and Ziems, 
lined with priceless Aldines and Elzevirs. 
This only holds good of a very few when 
in the finest condition. Ordinary Elzevirs, 
especially the ‘‘ Respublica’’ series, are 
common and cheap. When I was hardly 
more than a boy, I bought several of them 
at a stall for ninepence or a shilling apiece. 
They have hardly risen in price since. 

W. F. PRipEavux. 
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In addition to the information given at the 
latter reference, it may be worth while to 
mention that there are two copies of the 
first edition in the British Museum. The 
Catalogue states that in one, 568. a. 28, the 
‘ Liber Singularis de Forma Reipubl. Venet.’ 
does not appear. This is an error. The 
‘Liber Singularis,’ though mentioned sepa- 
rately on the title-page, is printed as the 
last of the ‘ Note,’ and the running heading 
remains the same. The first engraving, 
that of the Rialto, is missing in this copy. 

The other, 165. a. 18, is defective, though 
the Catalogue does not notice this. The 
‘Note’ are wanting, the book ending at 
p- 288, and containing consequently none 
of the engravings. 

Giannotti’s work appeared originally in 
Italian in 1540, It is not the only instance 
of a volume in the “ Respublice”’ series 
which is a translation. 


EpicraM on St. Luxe (11 S. v. 28).— 
Dr. J. A. Owxes asked for the source of 
the following words :— 

Lucas evangelii et medicinzee munera pandit, 

Artibus hine, illine relligione potens. 

On reading this I was reminded of a 
couplet quoted by F. W. Farrar on p. xxv 
of the ‘Gospel according to St. Luke,’ in 
‘The Cambridge Greek Testament for 
Schools and Colleges,’ and on p. 18 in his 
‘Gospel according to St. Luke’ in the 
‘Cambridge Bible for Schools ’ :— 

Utilis ille labor, per quem vixere tot egri ; 

Utilior. per quem tot didicere mori. 
Farrar does not name the author. 


This latter distich, I find, is the conclusion 
of a quatrain that begins with the words 
quoted by Dr. OwrEs. The epigram ap- 
peared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1S. vi. 507 (27 Nov., 
1852). It was sent by Lorp BRAYBROOKE 
(the third lord, editor of Pepys’s ‘ Diary ’), 
with the“ introductory remark, ‘If the 
subjoined Latin verses have never appeared 
in print, as I suspect, they may be worthy 
of a place in ‘N. & Q.’” The author was 
stated to be the Rev. Richard Lyne, “ one 
of Eton’s most poetical sons, who became a 
Fellow of the College in 1752, and was living 
in 1764." LorpD BRAYBROOKE was mis- 
taken, however, in suspecting that the lines 
had never appeared in print. They were 
given on p. 2 of the Rev. James Ford’s 
‘The Gospel of S. Luke, illustrated.... 
from Ancient and Modern Authors.’ London, 
1851. Ford. however, did not know by 
whom they were written. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1S. x. 243. EpWaArD BENSLY. 

Univ. Coll., Aberystwyth. 
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Town C.LerRk’s SIGNATURE (11 S. viii- 
179, 246).—Your correspondent gives an 
example of the use of surname in connexion 
with orders issued by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for Bucks “‘ up to the year 1880.” 
Here is one quoted from The Bolton Journal 
for 9 July, 1913: ‘‘ Cannon, Clerk of the 
Peace.” ARCHIBALD SpARKE, F.R.S.L. 

Bolton. 


Besides the instance given by your corre- 
spondent at the latter reference, I can say that 
Mr. J. H. Ellis, who is Town Clerk of Ply- 
mouth, and also Clerk of the Peace, signs 
his surname only on notices relating to the 
Quarter Sessions. There is one on the 
church and che; el notice-boards at this very 
date so signed. 

In his capacity, however, of Town Clerk 
he signs in full “J. H. Ellis.” The late 
Devonport Town Clerk and Clerk of the 
Peace, Mr. G. E. Rundle, signed the respec- 
tive notices in the same way. May I ask, 
therefore, if the person named on p. 179 
also held the two offices ? or did he sign his 


surname as Town Clerk only ? 
W. S. B. H. 


John Carpenter’s ‘“foible” of signing 
only his surname spread rather extensively 
into the provinces, as may be seen by @ 
reference to the law newspapers even in 
the last few years. This became a little 
weakness, especially among officials of 
certain smaller boroughs. It is interesting 
to note that in this week’s Law Times 
(27 Sept.) the Clerk of the Peace for the 
County of Norfolk, the Town Clerk of Cam- 
berwell, and the Town Clerk of Birmingham 
have the sound good sense not to indulge 
in this practice. W. H. QUARRELL. 


Rosin Hoop Romances (11 8. viii. 203, 
297).—If Mr. Frost will turn to 9 8. viii. 
263 he will see there a note of mine headed 
‘ Robin Hood Literature,’ in which I attempt 
a list similar to, though wider in range than, 
his own, embracing plays (10 S. viii. 70) 
and foreign papers, articles, or pamphlets 
(10 S. v. 468) on or in connexion with the 
great outlaw. Mr. Frost's hobby has 
been mine for many years, only with the 
added difference that I have been and am 
collecting materials for as exhaustive a 
monograph on the subject of our common 
hero as I may be able to produce. Hence 
your correspondent’s list of romances, 
pleaded for at the first quoted reference, 
was very acceptable. My own excursion 
into this particular branch of literature has, 
in spite of a vigilant eye, been limited. I 
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add a few items from my present collection | 
(which may interest Mr. Frost), picked up | 
here and there at odd times and in odd | 


places. 

I possess, in addition to those already | 
enumerated in above references, the follow - | 
ing (A) :— 

1. Comic Opera of Robin Hood, or Sherwood 
Forest. 1784. 

2. History and Famous Exploits of Robin 
Hood. 1810. 

3. Robin Hood: Historical Anecdotes of his 
Life. 1820. 

4. Anecdotes of Archery. E. Hargrove. 1845. 

5. Robin Hood’s Courtship with Jack Cade’s 
Daughter. 1888. 

6. Religious Institutions of Old Nottingham. 


A. Stapleton. 1899. 
7. Life and Adventures of Robin Hood. 
J.B. Marsh. 1900. 


8. A. Lang in Longman’s Magazine, July, 1900. 

9. Kirklees Priory. Yorkshire Archeological 
Journal, 1901. 

10. Stories of Robin Hood. 
1905. 

11. Tales of Robin Hood. S. Percy. 

12. Robin Hood and Little John. 
Notes and Queries, 1907, p. 337. 

13. King John, Robin Hood, and Matilda. 
Yorkshire Notes and Queries, 1907, p. 365. 

14. Jolly Pinder of Wakefield. Yorkshire 
Notes and Queries, 1907, p. 12. 

15. Sherwood Forest. J. Rodgers. 

16. Strange Story of the Dunmow 
J. W. Robertson-Scott. 1910. 

B. Books and articles not in my collection : 

1. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1795. Articles by 
G. Pegge. 
¥ 2. The Penny Magazine, 1838, May to Septem- 

er. 

3. Charles Knight’s ‘ Old England.’ 


H. E. Marshall. 


1905. 
Yorkshire 


1908. 
Flitch. 


4. The Forester’s Offering. T. Hall. 1841. 

5. Maid Marian, the Forest Queen. J. H. 
Stocqueler. 1851. 

6. Story of Robin Hood. The Argosy, April, 


1899. 

There are forty-four pages devoted to 
Robin Hood literature in the B.M. Cata- 
logue. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


PAULET OF EpprncTon (11 S. viii. 208). 








—Sir William Paulet of Edington, co. Wilts 
(born c. 1578, knighted 1603, died 3 March, 
1628/9, eldest natural son of Sir William 
Paulet, third Marquis of Winchester, by 
Jane Lambert). married Elizabeth, daughter | 
of Sir John Seymour (son of Sir Henry, | 
younger brother of Edward, first Duke of | 
Somerset) of Marwell, co. Hants, by Susan, | 
youngest daughter of Lord Chidiock Paulet | 
of Wade, co. Hants, by his first wife, Eliza- | 


beth, daughter of Sir Thomas White of | P 


South Warnborough, co. Hants; and had 
issue two sons (William, b. 1613, d. 1684 : | 
and Essex, d. 1682), both of whom married 


and had issue; and five daughters: (1) 
Honor Paulet; (2) Elizabeth Paulet, who 
married first. in 1631, Robert Devereux 
(b. 1592, d. 1646), third Earl of Essex, and 
secondly, in 1647, Sir Thomas Higgons 
(b. 1626, d. 1692) of Grewell, co. Hants— 
she died in 1656; (3) Frances Paulet, who 
married, about 1635, Col. Thomas Leveson, 
Governor of Dudley Castle; (4) Mary 
Paulet ; and (5) Alice Paulet. 
ALFRED T. EVERITT. 
Portsmouth. 


DespicuT (11 S. viii. 248).—‘In 1999, a 
school play for girls, 15 pp., was pub- 
lished by J. Hughes & Co., London, in 1894. 
The firm of Hughes & Co., 1, Three Tuns 
Passage, Newgate Street, E.C., drops out 
of the ‘English Catalogue’ ‘Directory of 
Publishers’ in 1906. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.1. 

Bolton. 


Srr SamveLt Waite Baker (I! S. viii. 
265).—In The Illustrated London News of 
11 Oct., 1873, appeared portraits of Sir 
Samuel White Baker and Lady Baker. The 
letterpress which accompanied them con- 
tained a short review of his life. It is there 
stated that ‘‘in November, 1866, her 
Majesty the Queen bestowed on him the 
honour of knighthood.” 

JouN T. PAGE. 


The date of his knighthood as given in 
‘Men of the Time’ is correct, viz., 10 Nov., 


1866. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 
Leamington. 
[Cc. W. S. and H. I. A.—who quotes W. A. 


Shaw’s ‘The Knights of England,’ ii. 358—also 
thanked for reply.] 

An AmBicuous POSSESSIVE CASE (11 S. 

viii. 25, 91, 135, 153, 174).—This discussion 
has been very interesting, and, if it has done 
nothing else, has at least shown that this 
form of words should be used with the 
utmost caution, otherwise nonsense or 
absurdity is the inevitable result. I am 
not surprised to learn that Mr. Nesfield 
in his ‘Modern English Grammar’ (ante, 
p- 153) does not accept any of the three 
explanations he mentions as decisive. The 
attempt to solve the difficulty by calling it 
““a double possessive’? was made as far 
back as the year 1762, when ‘ A Short Intro- 
duction to English Grammar ’ was published, 
of which Dr. Lowth was the author. On 
p-. 27-8 he says :— 
‘‘Both the sign and the preposition seem some- 
times to be used : as, ‘A scldier of the King’s’ ; but 
here are really two possessives, for it means ‘ one 
of the soldiers of the King.’ ” 
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In this example I think the ellipsis would 
be better filled by understanding the word 
“army.” In Latin “ miles militum regis ” 
would give us two possessives or genitives, 
but in English we have two accusative or 
objective cases governed by the preposition 
of. If Dr. Lowth had written ‘‘ Charley’s 
aunt’s maid,” he would have given us two 
genuine possessives or genitives. 

I am not much impressed by the examples 
quoted from our old writers. The line from 
‘ Julius Cesar,’ 

Soft! who comes here? A friend of Antony's, 
and another, a little earlier in the same scene. 
Stand fast together, lest some friend of Czesar’s, 
are not to me obscure in meaning because 
the ellipsis is so easily supplied by the word 
“party,” or some equivalent term. In the 
same manner can such a phrase as “he is 
a follower of Asquith’s ” or ‘‘ Bonar Law’s ”’ 
be completed. If my recollection is right, 
I think I have been acquainted with this 
form, of words since Lord Palmerston’s time. 

A sentence must be logical as well as 
grammatical. In the example given, “‘ That 
handsome face of my father’s,’ we have 
good grammar, no doubt; but if we supply 
the ellipsis by “faces ’’—or, as I think, 
** handsome face ’’—we have in the one case 
absolute nonsense, and in the other tauto- 
logical absurdity. In Charles Lamb’s essay 
on ‘The Genteel Style in Writing ’ we have 
this amazing sentence :— 

“His orange-trees, too, are as large as any he 

saw when he was young in France, except those of 
Fontainebleau; or what he had seen since in the 
Low Countries, except some very old ones of the 
Prince of Urange’s.” 
Those old orange trees of the Prince of 
Orange’s old orange trees must surely have 
been transplanted from the Garden of Eden 
when all creation was young! Are they 
still in the Low Countries ? 

Much of the discussion has turned upon 
pronominal phrases, such as “a friend of 
ours,’ &c. In my note I made no reference 
to these (1) because they are so firmly 
established, (2) because they do not suggest 





ambiguity, and (3) because their use can be | 
more easily defended. | 
Joun T. Curry. | 

SmytH or NEwsortte (11 S. viii. 208).— 
The following may be of some use to your 
correspondent, though I am afraid there is 
not much in the Newbottle Registers to 
throw light on this subject. Still, here it is: 
1. There is a Christopher Smyth. This 
gentleman was married in 1794 to a Miss 








Mary Bazely; but he does not seem to 
have been a highly educated man, as he was 
not able to sign his name. 

2. There is a daughter of Tol. and Eliza- 
beth Smyth called Hannah, who was born 
and died in 1772. The father’s Christian 
name may be Thomas, or anything else. 

3. However, we have found what seems 
more to the point in our Burial Register: 
“May 24, 1794. Mrs. Smyth, wife of 
Henry Smyth, Esq.” ia 

We also have in the parish charities 
called the Mary Smyth and Richard Gilkes 
Charities. J. P. METCALF. 


Newbottle Vicarage, Banbury. 


‘THe AmBuLATOR’ (11 S. vii. 430; 
viii. 16, 92).—I have copies of the 6th and 
12th editions, dated respectively 1793 and 
1820. The latter has a map and sixteen 
engravings. } ; 

As regards the 1820 edition, the historical 
and descriptive account of the metropolis 
covers pp. 1 to 152, and ‘The Ambulator ; 
or, Tour round London,’ separately paged, 
pp. 1 to 383. There are additions and 
corrections on pp. 383-4; then follows the 
Appendix, pp. 385-426, and Index, pp. 
427-36. Cuas. Hatt CRoucn. 


62, Nelson Koad, Stroud Green, N. 


CuorR BALANCE: St. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 
Wrnpsor (11 S. viii. 168, 212)—I am much 
obliged to Mr. Frost for his reply, and in 
thanking him may I ask whether the change 
from the old system did not, in fact, take 
place in 1893, instead of in 1892, as men- 
tioned by him ? 

It had been suggested to me that a school 
charge of about 10/. a year was usual some 
little time before the reorganization, but 1 
take it that this was not so. 

HARMONY. 


THE AGE or CountTRY BripGEs (11 S. viii. 
270).—I only know of the Railways Clauses 
Act, which prescribes for road-bridges under 
railways that, for a turnpike road, they 
must have a clear width of 35 ft. between 
abutments; for a public carriage road, 
25ft.; and a private or occupation (farm 
or field) road, 12 ft. Bridges carried over 
a railway must have the same clear width, 
measured on the square, between parapets 
as bridges under the railway must have 
between abutments. Turnpike roads, of 
course, no longer exist, and in urban terri- 
tories a minimum width of 40 ft. is generally 
insisted upon. L. L. K. 
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The Act referred to is, perhaps, the one 
passed in 1803 :-— 

‘* An Act for remedying certain defects in the 
laws relative to the building and repairing of 
county bridges and other works maintained at the 
expense of the inhabitants of the counties of 
England.” —43 Geo. III. c. 59, 24 June, 1803. 

In this Act there is no width defined, but 
the point of it was the limitation of respon- 
sibility for the upkeep of bridges to those 
which had been erected under the control 
of the county surveyors. 

A. L. Humpnureys. 


**Stav scHotar” (11 8S. viii. 249).— 
Generally speaking, gentile adjectives and 
the apocopated form in which a language 
is expressed are identical in our language, 
and may therefore give rise to ambiguity, 
though more, perhaps, in appearance than 
in practice. If an Englishman is called a 
“Slav scholar,” it means, of course,’ that 
he is an expert in the Slav languages, just 
as if he were called a German scholar it 
would mean that he was an expert in the 
German language and literature. But if 
we called a German a German scholar, we 
should merely mean that he was a learned 
German. Elmsley and Porson were great 
Greek scholars; Hermann and Wolf were 
great Greek scholars; they all, that is, 
were experts in the Greek language. But 
Elmsley and Porson were also great English 
scholars—that is, they were learned English- 
men, just as Hermann and Wolf were great 
German scholars, or learned Germans. 
Hence the English practice—for it can 
scarcely be called a rule—is that in speaking 
of a man’s own language the gentile adjec- 
tive is denoted; whereas in respect of the 
language belonging to another nationality, 
the apocopated form is indicated. 

In a few cases the gentile and apocopated 
forms differ. An Arabic, Hebrew, or Latin 
scholar would mean a person, of whatever 


nationality, who is an expert in those 
languages; an Arab, Jewish, or Roman 


scholar would mean a learned person belong- 
ing to Arabia, Jewry, or Rome. 

In answer to Pror. KRUEGER’S inquiry, 
“Can an ‘ English’ scholar be also a scholar 
in English ?”’ I would reply, Undoubtedly 
he can, but the significance which an English- 
man would attach to the expression would 
be that he was an English man of learning. 
Scholarship in his own language may form 
a part of his equipment, but in such a 
phrase the word “ scholar” would generally 
be held to apply to the classical languages of 
Greece and Rome. W. F. PRipEavx. 











Two Porms WANTED (11 S. viii. 129, 193). 
—1l. The verses asked for by Dr. E. ANGAS 
JOHNSON are as follows :— 

FLOWERS OF THE OCEAN. 

Call us not weeds, we are flow'rs of the sea— 
For lovely and bright and gay-tinted are we ; 
Our blush is as deep as the rose of thy bowers. 
Then call us not weeds—we are ocean's gay flowers. 
Not nursed like the plants of a summer parterre, 
Where gales are but sighs of an evening air ; 
Our exquisite, fragile, and delicate forms 
Are nursed by the ocean, and rocked by the 

storms. 
They occur in a volume by L. E. Aveline, 
entitled ‘The Mother's Fables,’ and pub- 
lished in 1861. F. HAywarp. 


WHICHCOTE IN WILTs (11 S. viii. 209, 254). 
—From such works of reference as I have at 
hand the only place I consider at all likely 
to be Whichcote in Wilts is a so-called manor 
named indifferently Wyklescote. Wikelescote, 
or Wyghelscote. I am unable to locate this 
place exactly, but it would appear to be in 
the neighbourhood of Wroughton and Woot- 
ton Bassett. It may still linger on as @ 
farmhouse- or field-name. There is Wilcot, 
near Pewsey, which may once have been 
Whichcote. 

Whitcott Keysett, in the parish of Clun, 
is probably the place in Shropshire alluded 
to as Whichcote. 

Where has the querist come across this 
place ? E. A. Fry. 

227, Strand, W.C. 


als 

Marpa: Naxrep Sorprers (11 8. iv. 110, 
171, 232, 271, 334,492; v. 14, 115, 195).—On 
seeing the discussion about this in recent 
years I remembered a similar incident in 
the Philippine War, but the letter describing 
it was classified, not wisely, but too well to 
be available. It is now recovered. The 
writer is my brother, Frederick Edmunds, 
2nd Oregon Volunteers. I quote the per- 
tinent portion :— 

‘Manila, P. I., June 10, 1899...... A laughable 
incident occurred on our trip into the interior, 
after we had captured the town of Norzagaray. 
It was a fearfully hot day, and just on the other 
side of the town was a beautiful river, a hundred 
yards wide and five feet our clear as crystal. The 
white quartz pebbles at the bottom shone like 
pearls. Several hundred men immediately stripped 
and plunged in, and in the midst of the fun the 
insurgents opened up on us from the opposite bank. 
A photograph of the wild stampede for rifles on 
shore would have been a fine souvenir, as also the 
novel sight we made a moment afterwards, swung 
out in skirmish line simply clothed in an ammu- 
nition belt! Many of us were badly sunburned 
when we again came back to finish our ablutions.’” 


ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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CHAINED Books (11 8. vi. 69, 136, 177, 
215, 274, 373, 473; vii. 37).—The will of 
William Fitch, Esq., of High Hall, near 
Wimborne, dated 24 Feb., 1740, and proved 
in the Prerogative ‘Court of Canterbury 
(Boycott 359), contains the following bequest 
to ‘“ Wimborne Church ”’ :— 

““T desire a long reading desk may be fixt 
over the Vault in Wombourne [sic], and that the 
Bible, the whole duty of man, m™ Nelson’s ffeasts 
and Fasts, and Doctor Sherlock’s Book concern- 
ing Death and the immortality of the Soul, ke 
all chained to ly on the said desk.” 

Earlier in the will he had expressed his wish 
to be buried in the (family) vault in Wim- 
borne Minster. 

The desk, with some books chained to it, 
can still be remembered as having been 
fixed near the north wall of the South Choir 
aisle. Jt was taken away at the restoration 
of the church in 1855-7, and two of the 
books, the Bible and ‘The Whole Duty of 
Man,’ to which the chains are still attached, 
were placed in what is commonly called “ the 
Chained Library’ at the Minster. They 
will be found in the glass case which stands 
in the centre of the room. The books bear 
the date 1702 (nearly twenty years later 
than the foundation of the library); and the 
chains are of a different pattern, and have 
much larger links than those have by which 
the volumes in the library proper are 
chained. Jas. M. J. FLETCHER. 

Wimborne Minster Vicarage. 


THE “ AtePpPO MerRcHANT” Inn (11 8. 
ili. 289, 396) at Carno, co. Montgom. 
Perhaps the name may be explained thus: 
In 1655 Dorothy Pryse (youngest dau. of 
Thomas, of Llanvraed, and niece of Sir 
Richard Pryse of Gogerthan, co. Cardigan) 
was ‘‘ of Machynlleth,” in the neighbourhood 
of Carno. She married (where? banns 
published at Ness Strange, co. Salop, July, 
1655) James Betton of Wilcot, near Shrews- 
bury. He was third son of Robert Betton, 
Mayor of Shrewsbury 1643, and his elder 
brother Thomas was a merchant of Aleppo 
and London. In 1658 he was in “ Aleppo, 
in the Dominion of the Turke,” and in 1659 
is mentioned as “being suddenly to take 
a voyage to Aleppo’’). James died 1663, 
and Thomas was. executor of the will, 
wherein are mentioned Dorothy, his beloved 
wife, ‘‘ and all the stock of sheep and other 
cattle which she hath in Wales.” If, as is 
likely, her property lay near Machynlleth, 
the Aleppo merchant would have been per- 
sonally well known there. Two of his sons 
were also “Turkey merchants”; one of 
whom, Thomas, is said to have been a 





captive in Barbary, and left his fortune to 
the Ironmongers’ Company, London, chiefly 
for the redemption of slaves in Turkey and 
Barbary. 

There may be a simpler explanation of 
the name of the inn, but I think the above 
may, perhaps, be of interest. 

C. Steuart BETTON. 

Pendover, Lansdowne Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


THE SECOND FOLIO SHAKESPEARE: “ STAR- 
YPOINTING”’ (11 S. viii. 141, 196, 232, 294). 
—The epitaph was reprinted on_ three 
occasions in Milton’s lifetime. In ‘‘ Poems: 
Written by Wil. Shake-speare, Gent., London 
(Tho. Cotes), 1640,” the poem is headed 
‘An Epitaph on the Admirable Dramaticke 
Poet, William Shakespeare,’ and the line 
referred to appears as 

Vnder a starre-ypointing Pyramid ? 
In “Poems of John Milton, London 
(Ruth Raworth for Humphrey Moseley), 
1645,” and again in ‘‘ Poems, &c., upon 
Several Occasions, by Mr. John Milton, 
London (Tho. Dring), 1673,” the title given 
is ‘On Shakespear, 1630,’ and the line in 
question appears as 

Under a Star-ypointing Pyramid ? 
In the eighth line of the poem the word 
“lasting”? occurs in the Second Folio 
Shakespeare of 1632, but in Milton’s poems 
of 1645 and 1673 this has been altered to 
* live-long.”’ : 

I conclude from these facts that Milton 
revised the poem for the 1640 edition 
of Shakespeare’s poems, if not also for the 
two editions of his own poems, and that he 
deliberately wrote ‘‘ypointing,” and not 
** ypointed.”’ WynneE E. Baxter. 


SMUGGLING QUERIES (11 S. viii. 231, 274). 
—The following extract relating to the 
bowsprits of cutters is from ‘ King’s Cutters 
and Smugglers,’ by E. K. Chatterton, p. 123 : 

‘* In 1822 the Attorney and Solicitor General, 
after a difficult case had been raised, gave the legal 
decision as follows, the matter having arisen in 
connection with the licensing of a craft: ‘A 
cutter may have a standing bowsprit of a certain 
length without a licence, but the distinction 
between a sloop and a cutter should not be looked 
for in the rigging, but in the build and form of the 
hull, and therefore when a carvel-built vessel 
corresponds as to her hull with the usual form 
of a sloop, she will not merely by having a running 
bowsprit become a cutter within the meaning of 
the Act of 24 Geo. III. cap. 47, and consequently 
will not be liable to forfeiture for want of a licence.’ 
From this it will be seen that whereas Falconer 
and other nautical authorities relied on the 
fixing of the bowsprit to determine the difference, 
the legal authorities relied on a difference in 
hull.” 
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In ‘ Ham’s Revenue and Mercantile Vade- 
Mecum ’ (1876), pp. 606-16, much informa- 
tion will be found on smuggling, such as the 
‘Regulations of the Board of Customs,’ 
‘Restrictions on Small Craft,’ ‘ Search,’ 
‘ Seizures,’ ‘ Offences and Penalties, &c.’ 

There is an article on ‘Tom Potter the 
Smuggler’ in Cassell’s ‘ World of Adventure,’ 
vol. i. For smuggling in Essex see Essex 
Notebook and Suffolk Gleaner, and ‘South- 
end-on-Sea and District,’ by J. W. Burrows. 

G. H. W. 


‘Toe LAuGHING CAVALIER’ (11 S. viii. 
189).—A ballad entitled ‘The Knight’s 
Leap,’ written by Charles Kingsley, and to 
be found in any complete edition of his 
poems, contains the following lines :— 

I have fought my fight, I have lived my life, 

I have drunk my share of wine ; 

From Trier to Coln there was never a knight 

Led a merrier life than mine. 
Were these the lines which H. F. H. saw ? 
The rest of the ballad is not particularly 
applicable, but these four lines might have 
been extracted from it as a motto describing 
the picture. T. 8.0. 


CHARLES LAmB’s “ Mrs. S—” (11 S. viii. 
262).—It might assist Mr. Rocrers REEs 
in his researches under this head to mention 
that there was the well-known Dr. Spinks 
of the Temple, who must have been in 
practice during the middle of the last 
century. He paid me a visit when I was 
a boy at school in or about the year 1863. 
It is quite likely this gentleman was a rela- 
tive of the Mr. Spinks named. He was, I 
think, also a “Serjeant.” Perhaps Sir 
Harry B. Potanp would kindly inform 
us as to Dr. Spinks’s precise position in the 
legal world. CreciL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


FERGUSON OF Kentucky (11 S. viii. 250). 
—Col. Ferguson, of Lemon Hill, Kentucky, 
left by his wife Cecilia Herbert two daugh- 
ters. Beatrice, the elder, married John 
Tryon, and died leaving issue. Francesca, 
the younger daughter, married the Rev. Den- 
wood Harrison, and has no issue. The 
representative of the Hon. and Rev. William 
Herbert is Mr. W. G. Herbert of Folkestone. 

A. F. H. 


ExTRACTING SNAKES FROM Hotzs (11 S. 
viii. 85, 173).—The story of the bathroom 
cobra which retreated tail first, “‘ steadily, 
slowly, his face to the foe,’ heard by Cot. 





Pripeaux “long ago in India,’”’ may be 


\ 








found in ‘ Lays of Ind,’ by Aliph Cheem 
(Second Series), published at Bombay in 
1873, under the title ‘ As Wise as a Serpent ’ ; 
but according to this “bathroom epic” 
the cobra entered the bathroom only once, 
not on three successive days—a versior 
more artistically complete. 8. G. D. 
Allahabad. 


RawpH AntTrRoBus (11 S. v. 268, 417).— 
I find my query at the first reference to be 
completely answered in Dom Henry Norbert 
Birt’s ‘Obit Book of the English Bene- 
dictines’ (privately printed recently), at 
p- 10. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


REFERENCE WANTED: Cicero (11 S. 
viii. 269)—A clue to the source of this 
quotation may be furnished by a reference 
to the essay on ‘Ciceronianism,’ by A. 8. 
Clark, in ‘English Literature and the 
Classics’ (Oxford, 1912), where the idea 
may be traced, but not the exact words. 

K. H. H. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


‘GapaRA’ (11 8S. viii. 249)—I am able 
to inform your correspondent that the above 
named poem was written by the late Rev. 
Alfred Adolphus Cole of Walsall. Mr. Cole 
was, at the time of its publication, pastor 
of the Baptist Chapel at West Haddon, 
Northamptonshire. He was a native of 
Gloucestershire, born 4 Nov., 1821, and 
entered on his first pastorate at West 
Haddon at the beginning of 1845, departing 
thence for Walsall at the end of 1856. Here 
he became pastor of Goodall Street Chapel, 
an office which he retained until 1890, when 
he retired in favour of his co- pastor, the 
Rev. B. A. Millard. To Mr. Cole’s guiding 
hand Walsall is chiefly indebted for its fine 
Science and Art Institute. He died some- 
what suddenly on 10 Feb., 1893. His 
funeral took place on the 14th, and was of 
a quasi-public character, being attended by 
most of the clergy and Nonconformist 
ministers of the town, by the Mayor, and 
a large number of the leading tradesmen ; 
the Chairman of the Cottage Hospital. in 
which the deceased had taken an enthusi- 
astic interest; the whole of the masters of 
the Science and Art Institute; prominent 
members of the Unionist party, &c. 

I may add that a volume of ‘ Hymns,’ 
written by Mr. Cole, and containing his 
photograph opposite the title-page, was 
published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co. in 
1882. JOHN T. PAGE. 

[Mr. 8S. A. GruNpy-NEwMAN, who mentions that 
a second edition of ‘Gadara’ appeared at Walsall 
in 1882, also thanked for reply.] 
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viii. 169, 214).—2. “ Qui fatetur per quem 
profecerit, reddit mutuum ; qui non fatetur, 
fur est.” This is a slightly altered form of 
the Elder Pliny’s remark in the Preface to 
his ‘ Natural History,’ sections 21 and 23 :— 

‘Est enim benignum (ut arbitror) et plenum 
ingenui pudoris fateri per quos profeceris,.... 
Obnoxii profecto animi et infelicis ingenii est 
deprehendi in furto malle quam mutuum reddere.”’ 

EpWArRD BENSLY. 


Mew Famity (11 8. vii. 249).—Elizeus 
Mewe and Hester Hamlet were married at 
All Hallows, London Wall, 19 March, 
1611/12. ALFRED SYDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


THe Lorp oF BURLEIGH AND SARAH 
Hoaerns (11 S. vii. 61, 83, 143, 166, 204; 
viii. 6).—At 11 S. vii. 62, mention is made 
of the brother of Sarah Hoggins, Thomas, 
a captain in the 84th Regiment, who 
died about 1810. I noticed recently in 
a history of the 85th King’s Light 
Infantry, by ‘“‘One of Them” (Spottis- 
woode), reviewed in The Morning Post, 
17 July last, that Capt. Thomas Hoggins was 
killed in a duel in the vicinity of Brabourne 
Lees, near Ashford, Kent. I believe that 
he was in the 85th, and not 84th, Regiment. 

R. J. FyYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 





Motes on Books. 


Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage. By Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes. (Alexander Moring.) 
Ler us get over at once such unfavourable 
criticism as we feel bound to pass upon this 
excellent piece of work. The author sets out 
with acknowledging that, at the end, her labours 
were hurried, and also that she is not a good proof- 
reader. These admissions must, to a large extent, 
disarm her critics, and yet it is impossible to 
avoid expressing regret that the care and enthusi- 
asm which Mrs. Stopes expended in the collection 
of her materials were not more fully carried over 
into the business of arranging them. No doubt 
every book of this sort is, of necessity, a collec- 
tion of scraps—extremely precious things, but 
still scraps ; yet it is not, for all that, inevitable 
that these should be presented to the reader as a 
scrap-heap, however shining. The Burbages are 
emphatically worth a real biography, 1.e., an 
account in which, by co-ordination and due 
fusion of parts, their personalities are rendered 
at least as important in the effect of the whole 
as their circumstances. Mrs. Stopes has that last 
familiarity with her subject which alone makes 
such treatment possible; but, whether from 
hurry or from the intensity of her delight in 
detail, she has almost entirely swamped the men 
themselves in their external fortunes. 





SouRcE OF QUOTATION WANTED (ll S. : 











So much being said, we may turn to the far 
more pleasant duty of praise. The introductory 
pages of the first chapter—the brief setting out 
of the scene upon which James Burbage stepped 
to play his part—are among the most skilful in 
the book. There follows a serried history, closely 
documented, of the progress of the profession of 
actors, from the days when they played precari- 
ously where chance and the authorities permitted,. 
to the rise, in the Liberty of Shoreditch, of that 
sturdy, round, wooden building, fit to resist am 
earthquake, work of Burbage the whilom joiner,. 
which was the first ‘“ Theatre.’’ Mrs. Stopes. 
feels certain that this was rushed up in a much 
shorter time than is commonly supposed—much 
of it his own handiwork, lighter work upon it being: 
done by the company, eager to be playing as soon 
as possible in a house of their own. All London. 
tumultuously flocked to it, despite the warnings 
of preachers, and, till the authorities interfered,. 
without care for the plague. The frequent 
recurrence of the plague—a feature of the six-- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries which is perhaps. 
seldom sufficiently prominent in our imagination 
of them—caused the Theatre again and again 
to be closed for months together, occasioning: 
heavy loss. 


Yet, troublesome as this was, Burbage’s 
success was brilliant enough soon to raise up- 
for him a rival. In the same Liberty, on another 
part of the old Holywell Priory Grounds in 
which the Theatre stood, rose before long the 
Curtain, which, if in the eyes of posterity it has. 
but a slight claim to interest beside the Theatre,. 
maintained itself, in a more even prosperity than 
Burbage could win for his house, through the 
divers vicissitudes of the time. Burbage, in 
fact, was cursed with the heavy additional burden 
of practically incessant litigation. There is a 
quality necessary for a successful man of business 
which it looks as if he did not possess: the- 
power to foresee, and in good time to mitigate 
or deflect, the rise of interests counter to his own 
in the persons with whom he is intimately asso- 
ciated. One imagines him working against all! 
odds, forthright and absorbed, till pulled up, 
contrary to all expectation, by the covetousness 
of a Giles Alleyn, or the suspiciousness of an 
Ellen Brayne. His bitter difficulties bulk much 
more largely here than the resources by which 
he was enabled to meet them; still we find him 
in 1595/6 able to buy from Sir William More of 
Loseley for 6001. the Blackfriars property, of 
which he made the first theatre in stone. A year- 
later, worn out by fresh attacks, and six weeks 
before he would have moved his company out 
of the original wooden Theatre at Holywell,. 
James Burbage died. 


The most stirring incident in the life of James 
Burbage’s sons is, of course, the Homeric exploit 
by which, in the winter of 1598, they tore down 
the wooden Theatre in Shoreditch, and at night 
transported it across the river, re-erecting it in- 
the Liberty of Bankside, where it became the- 
ever-famous Globe. In the lawsuits which fol- 
lowed, two different dates—nearly a month 
apart—are given as that of the transportation ;- 
this has been explained as arising from the 
material having been removed in two separate - 
undertakings. We think Mrs. Stopes is right in 
rejecting this explanation ; she believes the earlier - 
date (28 Dec.) to be the correct one. In this. 
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‘scene, and again in the character and career of | 


I should be willing to part also with the un- 


Richard Burbage, Mrs. Stopes had opportunities | disputed part of Rochdale Manor, because I 
of setting a vivid picture before her readers’ eyes | wish to invest the produce of that as well as other 


.of which she has only very partially availed her- 


self, though her own keen interest in every detail } 


she brings forward does to a considerable extent 
compensate for defects. 


monies abroad, since I do not reside in England, 
and have thought of permanently settling either 
in Italy or elsewhere. Perhaps, therefore, a 


| mode might be found of combining the two, viz., 


Not the least important feature of the volume, | the adjustment of our lawsuit and the sale of the 


sand occupying indeed half of it, are the original 
.authorities, here set out in twenty-eight Notes. 
Among these are included the many lawsuits, 
ending with the lengthy Star Chamber Case, 
Alleyn v. Burbage, of 1601; the complaint of 
the Young Players against the Old presented to 
Pembroke, as Lord Chamberlain, in 1635; a most 
interesting collection of ‘Burbageana’; and the 
detail of the performances of the Burbages’ 
Company at Court for eighty years. 

It remains to state that Mrs. Stopes’s per- 
‘sistent research has unearthed much in the way 
-of matter hitherto unpublished. 


The Survey of the Manor of Rochdale in the County 
of Lancaster, 1626. Edited by Henry Fishwick, 
F.S.A. (Chetham Society.) 

'THe ‘historical remains”? of the counties of 
Lancaster and Chester, for the publication of 
which the Chetham Society was founded in 1843, 
are inexhaustible. The volume before us_ is 
the one hundred and eighty-fifth sent out by 
this society, and the working antiquary cannot 
but heave a sigh as he places the book upon his 
shelves, probably next to the sixty odd volumes 
of the Record Society and the voluminous trans- 
.actions of the three historic and antiquarian 
societies of the two counties. 

The history of the Manor of Rochdale is of 
interest owing to its association with the Byron 
family as lessees, stewards, and owners for 
many centuries. In 1823 Lord Byron, the poet, 
sold what remained of the manor to Mr. Dearden, 
whose son was responsible for the memorials to his 
imaginary ancestors in Rochdale Church which 
_are pilloried in the pages of ‘ Popular Genealogists ; 
or, the Art of Pedigree-Making.’ An apparently 
interminable dispute arising out of the valuable 
coal-mining rights had dragged on for years, 
and, writing from Genoa to James Dearden, 
the poet made proposals which resulted in an 
amicable settlement of the dispute and the sale 
of the estates :— 

Srr,— You and I have now been eighteen years 
at law with various success—I succeeded in two 
decisions and you in one. The appeal is now 
before the House of Lords. Of the original occa- 
sion of this suit I have no great knowledge, since 
I inherited it and was a child when it began, 
_and for aught I know may arrive at second child- 
hood before it terminates. But I write to you to 
enquire whether an accommodation might not 
at least be attempted, and I have not consulted 
with my lawyers, because they of course would 
advise the contrary, aS your own very probably 
will; but I dispatch my letter through the 
medium of the Honourable Douglas Kinnaird, 
my personal friend as well as trustee, a man of 
honour and of business, who will either meet 
yourself or any friend to discuss the subject. 
I have no particular propositions to make, but 
am willing to adjust the business on what may 
be deemed an equitable basis, either by arbitra- 
tion or a mutual agreement.... 











; remainder of the manor, which might not be 
{for your disadvantage. I 


repeat (as a little 
enquiry will inform you) that I am_ not 
actuated either by avidity or necessity, but by 
the natural wish to terminate a long lawsuit 
with its uncertainties. My debts have long 
been liquidated by the sale of Newstead, and 
the purchase money settled and invested; and 
early in the winter of 1822 I acquired a con- 
siderable accession of income by the demize of 
the mother of Lady B.... 

Col. Fishwick’s lifelong study of the history of 
Rochdale makes it fit that he should be the editor 
of the Survey of 1626, which arose out of the sale 
of the manor (one of the East Greenwich manors) 
in 1625 by Charles I. Sir Robert Heath, the 
Attorney-General and the ultimate purchaser, 
wished to know the exact extent of his acquisition, 
and shortly before reselling to the Byron family 
he had a very exhaustive Survey made, which 
affords most valuable material for local history. 
There are full notes of each township and hamlet, 
with particulars of charters and deeds, names of 
occupiers and copyholders. Later notes added 
by the steward will assist the genealogist in 
bridging over the difficult Commonwealth period. 

The original MS. has been lost, and in printing 
from a copy of the Survey made by Canon Raines, 
Col. Fishwick has met with difficulties, most of 
which he has been able to surmount. One 
could wish that the Inquisition of 1610, now in 
the Rochdale Museum, had been printed in the 
volume. The punctuation of the Introduction is 
rather erratic. The Index seems adequate, but 
the list of field-names would have been better in 
alphabetical order. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


W. L. Kinc.—Forwarded. 


‘ICONOGRAFIA GALILEIANA’ (11 S. viii. 229, 
268).—Mr. A. R. BAYLEY writes: “The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
dates S. A. Hart’s picture 1847.” 


CoRRIGENDA.—(1) H.C. writes to say that in his 
reference to Pepys (ante, p. 269) he put the battle 
of Southwold when it should have been the battle 
of Lowestoft. The passage he had in mind was 
under date 3 June, 1665: “ All this day, by all 
people upon the River and almost every where 
else hereabout, were heard the guns, our two 
fleets for certain being engaged.” 

?) Mr. Joun T. Curry writes: “ Ante, p. 294, 
col. 2, 1. 24 from foot, the reference to ‘ Lectures on 
the English Language ’ should be p. 232, not ‘ 252.’ ” 
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